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FOURTH-YEAR LATIN 



By H. C. Nutting 
The University of California 



A young Latin teacher once remarked that in the training course 
which she had taken many delightful ways of enlivening classroom 
work had been pointed out, but that in actual practice she was 
handicapped by the fact that it is almost impossible to find time 
in the recitation period for extras of any sort. 

This difficulty should perhaps be felt least keenly in the fourth 
year, for the teacher then has to do with a select group of students 
who already have been thoroughly drilled in the elements of the 
language. Yet even here there seems to be considerable crowding, 
if one may judge from the complaints frequently heard. 

Under these circumstances it may be well, from time to time, 
for teachers candidly to pass in review their own classroom pro- 
cedure, with a view to determining whether the time expended on 
each phase of the work is yielding an adequate return. It might 
be found in some cases that a shift of emphasis would add to the 
effectiveness of the teaching. 

It may be assumed at the outset that in most schools teachers 
have broken away from the ancient and deadly tradition that 
condemned the pupil to a weary daily round of "parsing" Vergil's 
immortal words. But how about "reading the verse"? Is that 
department of the work usually conducted in such a way as to yield 
anything like a full return for the amount of time expended upon it ? 

Many will remember the good( ?) old days when the colleges 
had but to announce a requirement, and the schools did not even 
pause to question why. As for the student, it was his merely to 
do or die. He had to "scan" in order to pass the college-entrance 
examinations; and so he learned to chop lines up into six pieces, 
with about as much aesthetic appreciation as that which enters into 
the work of a boy who is set to saw a log up into lengths. 
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At this point let there be no misunderstanding. We must all 
recognize the truth of the contention that the verse is an essential 
part of a poem and that the full beauty of the lines can be brought 
out only through an accurate, intelligent, and appreciative vocal 
rendition. These facts are so patent that they hardly need to be 
mentioned. But several practical questions ought to be faced 
frankly: (i) In the average class does practice in scanning add 
to the appreciation of Vergil to a degree sufficient to justify setting 
aside a considerable fraction of each recitation period for this 
exercise ? (2) If not, can methods of handling scansion be so im- 
proved as to make this part of the work yield a cultural return 
commensurate with the amount of time now expended upon it ? 
(3) In cases where the teacher despairs of such an issue, ought not 
the major part of the time now spent in scanning to be devoted to 
something else ? 

The third of these questions suggests still another, namely, 
whether the benefits of reading the verse could not be brought home 
to many pupils far more effectively by hearing the teacher read vari- 
ous carefully selected and prepared passages than by stumbling 
along themselves in a frantic attempt to identify longs and 
shorts ? With such a program, much of the time now devoted to 
scanning could with good conscience be expended upon other 
things. 

Without stopping to attempt an answer to all these questions, 
and assuming that some teachers at least may be able to find time, 
either in this way or otherwise, for a new experiment in connection 
with the study of Vergil, we should all agree that the supreme 
demand in the fourth year is to increase the cultural value of the 
work. We cannot but admit that we have fallen short in this 
matter and that there is far too much truth for comfort in the stric- 
tures of our critics, who arraign the high-school Latin course as 
barren of literary culture. 

These strictures of course are extreme and, to that extent, 
unjust; for we are asked to reach, through three or four years of 
Latin, a goal that once marked the end of a six- or eight-year course 
in Latin and Greek. But this criticism may be of service in remind- 
ing us sharply of the limitations under which we work. Of a hundred 
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students who begin the study of Latin, perhaps not more than four 
carry on the subject into college. If, then, the literary culture 
that may be derived from the study of Latin is to be brought 
within the reach of any but a very small proportion of our students, 
it must be done in the high-school course. And it is not likely to 
be done if a wonderful work like the sixth book of the Aeneid is 
garnished merely with parsing exercises and an elaborate study of 
longs and shorts. 

This paper is not addressed to the hireling teacher, but to those 
who love the work and are willing to spend and to be spent therein. 
To instil literary appreciation, the teacher himself must have learned 
appreciation, and he must work intelligently toward the end in 
view. The teacher's equipment may be increased by reading and 
study along various lines, but his chief reliance should be a first- 
hand acquaintance with Latin literature itself. It is the purpose 
of this article to illustrate in a concrete way how such acquaint- 
ance may be utilized to add cultural value to the classroom 
work. 

The teacher who would increase his acquaintance with the 
literature will usually find, first of all, that his class text contains 
much material that is not used by the students. Copious and 
representative selections from Ovid, also, are available in school 
editions. And good texts of Horace, Catullus, Plautus, and other 
writers are easily obtained. On such material let the teacher of 
Vergil spend his leisure moments; he will find that he is everywhere 
stumbling upon material wherewith to enrich the daily work — 
material which he can carry into class with all the enthusiasm and 
inspiration of personal discovery. 

The students will thus come to see that there is a great Latin 
literature outside the narrow range of their reading. Interest and 
curiosity will be stimulated, and their sense of literary appreciation 
will be developed. And there are other incidental advantages. 
For example, one Latin passage often furnishes the best exegesis 
of another Latin passage; and, if the parallel chances to employ a 
vocabulary somewhat similar to the original, the conditions for 
practice in reading at sight are almost ideal. The following 
examples will illustrate the sort of material available, and how it 
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may be used. 1 In each case the passage from the Aeneid is first 
cited, then a parallel or explanatory passage, 
(i) i. 203: 

forsan et haec olim meminisse iuvabit. 

The thought underlying this line has become something of a com- 
monplace. Whittier expresses it beautifully in his little poem, 
"My Psalm": 

That care and trial seem at last, 

Through Memory's sunset air, 
Like mountain ranges overpast, 

In purple distance fair. 

Vergil was not the first to express the idea. For example, Cicero 
gives the following translation of a verse of Euripides in de Finibus 
ii. 32. 105: 

Suavis laborum est praeteritorum memoria. 

(2) i. 207: 

Durate et vosmet rebus servate secundis. 

With this word of encouragement may be associated two pithy 
sayings of Plautus found in Pseudolus 452 and Poenulus 974: 

Bonus animus in mala re dimidiumst mali. 
Incipere multost quam inpetrare facilius. 

(3)1. 300 ff.: 

Volat ille per aera magnum 
Remigio alarum. 

In regard to flying, Plautus makes a sententious remark in Poenulus 

871: 

Sine pennis volare hau 2 facilest. 

(4) i. 344: 

magno miserae duectus amore. 

1 Some further suggestions of a somewhat similar nature may be found in A Sight 
Book in Latin, by E. D. Daniels (Sanborn). 

* I.e., haud. 
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According to Palutus, a very natural situation; for he says in 

Stichus 133: 

Suos 1 rex reginae placet. 

(S)i. 390 ff.: 

Namque tibi reduces socios classemque relatam 
Nuntio et in tutum versis Aquilonibus actam, 
Ni frustra augurium vani docuere parentes. 

On significant happenings, Plautus expresses himself as follows in 
Trinummus 1004: 

Numquam edepol temere tinnit tintinnabulum. 

(6)i. 539 A-: 

Quod genus hoc hominum ? Quaeve hunc tarn barbara morem 
permittit patria ? Hospitio prohibemur harenae. 

In verses 563-64 Dido offers an apology for the unfriendly treat- 
ment here complained of. Plautus cites a working rule in Trinum- 
mus 679: 

Datur ignis, tametsi ab inimico petas. 

(7)i. 572 ff.: 

Voltis et his mecum pariter considere regnis ? 
Urbem quam statuo vestra est; subducite naves; 
Tros Tyriusque mihi nullo discrimine agetur. 

Aeneas voices his appreciation of this very generous offer in verses 
597 ff.; and in Epidicus 112 ff. Plautus has a trenchant word to 
say regarding theoretical and practical generosity: 

Nil agit qui diffidentem verbis solatur suis. 
Is est amicus," qui in re dubia re iuvat. 3 

(8)i. 742 ff.: 

Hie canit errantem lunam solisque labores, 
unde hominum genus et pecudes, unde imber et ignes, etc. 

Ancient philosophy falls into three divisions: (1) physical science, 
(2) logic, and (3) ethics. The earliest philosophers were specially 

1 The early form of the nominative singular. 

1 In connection with i. 683 ff., see the Classical Weekly, X, No. 17 (February 26, 
1017), 136, where are published some very creditable high-school hexameters that 
utilize a familiar vocabulary. 
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interested in the first of these divisions, and the song of Iopas was 
manifestly a philosophical disquisition in verse. Cf. Cicero, 
Tusculan Disputations V. 24. 69: 

Inde est indagatio nata initiorum .... unde essent omnia orta .... 
quaeque cuiusque generis vel inanimi vel animantis vel muti vel loquentis 
origo, quae vita, qui interitus .... unde terra .... quibus cavernis maria 
sustineantur, qua omnia delata gravitate medium mundi locum semper 

expetant. 

Note further that in referring to the moon Iopas attaches the 
epithet errantem. The ancients were acquainted with five of the 
planets, namely, Mercury, Venus, Mars, Jupiter, and Saturn; 
and they were quick to classify these, along with the sun and 
moon, as in a group separate from the fixed stars. Our English 
word "planet," derived directly from the Greek, signifies "wan- 
derer," so that the Latin phrase errantia (sidera) is merely a trans- 
lation of the Greek word. The distinction between the fixed stars 
and the seven "wanderers" is clearly marked in the Tusculan 
Disputations V. 24. 69 : 

Sideraque viderit innumerabilia caelo inhaerentia cum eius ipsius motu 
congruere certis infixa sedibus, septem alia suos quaeque tenere cursus. 

Though somewhat puzzled to explain the apparent movements of 
the "wanderers," the ancients yet saw that their movements were 
controlled by some definite law. Thus Cicero says, ibid. i. 25. 62: 

Astra suspeximus, cum ea, quae sunt infixa certis locis, turn ilia non re 
sed vocabulo errantia. 

(9) ii. 87: 

Pauper in arma pater primis hue misit ab annis. 

The word pauper has a rather elastic signification, and it needs 
to be contrasted rather sharply with such terms as egens and inops. 
Probably pauper could be stretched to cover the state of the for- 
tunate man described by Horace in Carmina iii. 16. 43 ff.: 

Bene est cui deus obtulit 
Parca quod satis est manu. 

(10) ii. 99: 

et quaerere conscius arma. 
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Of the man who carries a load of conscious guilt, Plautus has this 
to say in Mostellaria 544: 

Nil est miserius quam animus hominis conscius. 

(11) ii. 268 ff.: 

Tempus erat, quo prima quies mortalibus aegris 
Incipit et dono divum gratissima serpit. 

With this should be compared Ovid's beautiful apostrophe to Sleep, 
Metamorphoses XI. 623 ff . : 

Somne, quies rerum, placidissime, Somne, deorum, 
Pax animi, quem cura fugit, qui corpora duris 
Fessa ministeriis mulces reparasque labori. 

(12) ii. 322: 

Quo res summa loco, Panthu ? Quam prendimus arcem ? 

Of the distressful situation that arises from lack of preparedness, 
Plautus offers a proverb in Mostellaria 379 ff.: 

Miserumst opus, 
Igitur 1 demum fodere puteum, ubi sitis faucis tenet. 

(13) ii- 535 ff- 

"At tibi pro scelere," exclamat, "pro talibus ausis 
Di, si qua est caelo pietas, quae talia curet, 
Persolvant grates dignas et praemia reddant 
Debita." 

Tradition has it that this wish was later fulfilled, in that Pyrrhus 
was himself slain at an altar — that of Apollo at Delphi. This 
event bears out the remark of Horace, Carmina iii. 2. 31 ff.: 

Raro antecedentem scelestum 
Deseruit pede Poena claudo. 

(14) ii- 54i ff-: 

sed iura fidemque 
Supplicis erubuit corpusque exsangue supulchro 
Reddidit Hectoreum meque in mea regna remisit. 

Priam finds a grateful contrast to the barbarity of Pyrrhus in the 
courtesy of Achilles. Probably even the latter, however, would 

1 Here used in the early temporal sense. 
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hardly have indorsed the sentiment expressed by Cicero in Tuscidon 
Disputations V. 19. 56: 

Accipere quam facere praestat iniuriam. 

(15) ii. 557 ff.: 

Iacet ingens litore truncus 
avolsumque umeris caput et sine nomine corpus. 

This forlorn description reminds of the very different plight of the 
heroes who fell at Thermopylae, whose good fortune it was to be 
immortalized by Simonides' famous epitaph, which Cicero thus 
translates in Tusculan Disputations I. 42. 101 : 

Die, hospes, Spartae nos te hie vidisse iacentis, 
Dum Sanctis patriae legibus obsequimur. 

(16) ii. 594: 

Nate, quis indomitas tantus dolor excitat iras ? 

For people who fall into such states of passion as here referred to, 
Plautus has a wise word of caution in Bacchides 408 : 

Leniter qui saeviunt, sapiunt magis. 

(17) ii. 629: 

Et tremefacta comam concusso vertice nutat. 

This simile of the falling monarch of the forest suggests some words 
of Horace, which he uses in a very different connection to teach 
the security of lowly station and the danger of climbing too high. 
See Carmina ii. 10. 9 ff . : 

Saepius ventis agitatur ingens 
Pinus et celsae graviore casu 
Decidunt turres feriuntque summos 
Fulgura monts. 

(18) iv. 132: 

Massylique ruunt equites et odora canum vis. 

In English we speak of "leading a horse to water, but not being 
able to make him drink." The Latin proverb has to do with taking 
unwilling dogs to the hunt. Cf. Plautus, Stichus 139: 
Venatum ducere invitas canes. 
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(19) iv. 189: 

Haec turn multiplici populos sermone replebat. 

Of a person who has become a subject of town talk, Plautus has 
this to say in Pseudolus 418: 

Per urbem solus sermoni omnibust. 

(20) iv. 235 ff. : 

Aut qua spe inimica in gente moratur 
Nee prolem Ausoniam et Lavinia respicit arva ? 

At this point in the action the recreant Aeneas was in need of the 
prudent counsel of Plautus, Mercater 376: 

Rei mandatae ononis sapientis primum praevorti decet. 

(21) iv. 372: 

Nee Saturnius haec oculis pater aspicit aequis. 

Ovid is more optimistic in Metamorphoses XIII. 70: 
Aspiciunt oculis superi mortalia iustis. 

(22) iv. 569 ff.: 

Heia age, rumpe moras! Varium et mutabile semper 
Femina. 

The general fact of the peril of delay is pointed out by Ovid in 
Metamorphoses XI. 376: 

Mora damnosa est. 

(23) v. 282: 

Sergestum Aeneas promisso munere donat. 

A reward for the last in the race recalls Ovid's pithy remark in 
Metamorphoses IX. 5 ff. : 

Nee tarn 
Turpe fuit vinci, quam contendisse decorum est. 

Cf . also the English " Tis better to have loved and lost than never 
to have loved at all." 

(24) vi. 127: 

Noctes atque dies patet atri ianua Ditis. 
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Ovid has a like somber reflection in Metamorphoses X. 32 ff. 

Omnia debentur vobis, 1 paulumque morati 
Serius aut citius sedem properamus ad unam. 

(25) vi. 310: 

Lapsa cadunt folia. 

In a very different connection, speaking of the peril of remaining 
in a dangerous locality, Plautus says, Menaechmi 375 ff. : 

Folia nunc cadunt, 
Praeut si triduom hoc hie erimus; turn arbores in te cadent. 

(26) vi. 43i ; 

Nee vero hae sine sorte datae, sine iudice, sedes. 

Of the impartial rating of the tribunal of the world below, Plautus 

remarks in Trinummus 493 ff. : 

Aequo mendicus atque ille opulentissimus 
Censetur censu ad Acheruntem mortuos. 2 

(27) vi. 436 ff-: 

Quam vellent aethere in alto 
Nunc et pauperiem et duros perferre labores! 

The general principle here underlying is summed up by Plautus as 
follows in Capiivi 142 ff. : 

Turn denique homines nostra intellegimus bona, 
Quom quae in potestate habuimus, ea amisimus. 

(28) vi. 663 : 

Inventas aut qui vitam excoluere per artis. 

The early unknown benefactors of the race receive a tribute of 
praise from Cicero in the Tusculan Disputations, I. 25. 62 : 

Omnes magni, etiam superiores, qui fruges, qui vestitum, qui tecta, qui 
cultum vitae, qui praesidia contra feras invenerunt. 

These illustrations may serve to show what an interesting field 
of supplementary material lies within the reach of the teacher who is 
willing to spend time in investigating it. To bring into class 
materials that others have provided is good; it is positively inspir- 
ing to discover them for one's self. Try it! 

1 I.e., the gods of the lower world. 

* Again the early form of the nominative singular. 



